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THE OLD GLASS-HOUSE 

By Robert H. Harkness. 

(Read before the Society, November 17, 1914.) 

The name, "Old Glass-House," to an old-time Wash- 
ingtonian, meant not only an old factory where glass 
was made, but it also comprehended the settlement that 
grew up in the vicinity of that factory. 

This factory and settlement were in the Southwest- 
ern part of Washington City. 

To be more explicit, the factory was at the southeast 
corner of Twenty-second and Water streets, north- 
west; and the Glass-House settlement covered the 
space between Twenty-first and Twenty-third streets, 
northwest, and New York avenue and the Potomac 
river, and occupied part of the old village of Hamburg 
or Funkstown, which extended from about the location 
of Nineteenth street to that of Twenty-third street, 
west, and from about the location of H street, north- 
west, to the Potomac River, and is now scarcely ever 
heard of except among the lawyers who examine land- 
titles. 

The Old Glass-House is also almost forgotten, and in 
a very few years more all personal remembrance of it 
will have been lost. 

There used to be a very welcome visitor to my par- 
ents' house by the name of Miss Frances Knobloch. 
She was a devout and cheerful little lady, and her com- 
ing and sojourn among us was always a source of pleas- 
ure to the whole family. She was so good, so kind, so 
helpful that we all loved her dearly; and we children 
called her Aunt Frances. She was born at the Old 
Glass-House in 1818, in a peculiar looking brick house 
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(it was really two houses built back-to-back) standing 
on C street between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
streets, northwest. One of the houses has been re- 
moved leaving the other the sole survivor, in this year, 
1914, of the original brick structures of the settlement. 

We all loved to hear her tell about her old home at 
the Old Glass-House. She was the daughter of one of 
the glass-blowers and the sister of another, and we 
never tired of hearing her tell, in her quaint gentle way, 
about the life at that place. 

When I was still a boy, quite a number of years ago, 
I remember that some one, in giving reminiscences of 
old Washington City, spoke slightingly of the Old 
Glass-House neighborhood ; and, on reading them, she 
was filled with righteous indignation, and expressed 
the wish that some one would contradict the aspersion, 
and set the dear old place in its true light. Young and 
small though I was, I aspired to be that champion, and 
many years afterward, while she was still alive, and 
not long before her death, I wrote, and the Evening 
Star newspaper published (in 1892 when she was se- 
enty-four years old), an article in which I tried to give 
a correct idea of the size of the business carried on 
there, the character of its people, and the natural ad- 
vantages and beauty of the place. 

This present narrative is a revision and enlarge- 
ment of that effort; both the original article and its 
revision having been inspired by the love of that lit- 
tle woman for the place of her birth, and for the beau- 
tiful and interesting scenes of her childhood, her girl- 
hood and her early womanhood. 

As my story proceeds, it will appear that there were 
those who corroborated her testimony, but she was one 
whose love clung to it as to a dear parent. 
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When I called on old Mr. Frederick Schneider, Sr., 
and asked him to tell me about the Old Glass-House, 
his eyes lit up as though I had recalled a very pleasing 
picture, and his smile indicated that I had aroused very 
pleasant memories. He never tired of telling me 
about it, and he drew me a picture of the works as well 
as failing eyesight would permit. 

Among the different sections of the City of Wash- 
ington, the history of the Old Glass-House is peculiar. 
All the other sections, when once started in the way of 
improvements, have kept on progressing, though it 
may have been slowly in some instances. But the Glass- 
House enterprise and settlement sprung up, flourished 
and declined before most of the other sections had 
fairly commenced to grow. No one who now, 1914, 
wanders around the neighborhood of Twenty-second 
and Water streets, northwest, would ever suspect that 
there once existed on that spot a very important busi- 
ness enterprise, and a settlement as thrifty as any of 
the same size in New England, and as lovely in its 
homely simplicity as a poet's dream. 

But such, Aunt Frances maintained, is the fact ; and 
the conviction is natural, that if she received the mould- 
ing influences of her life there, and she did, there 
must have been some very good people there, and the 
place must have had strong claims to attractiveness. 
When she was a child there was no canal running along 
the river-bank, and there was no marsh to be after- 
wards known as the "Kidwell Meadows," now re- 
claimed and developed into Potomac Park; but all the 
way from the river-shore, almost on a line with Water 
and B streets, across to the Virginia side, was open 
water; and the Potomac extended like a lake from 
Mason's or Analostan Island to the Long Bridge. The 
Long Bridge causeway had not then been built. It was 
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a beautiful sheet of water, and Aunt Frances said that 
on moonlight nights the view was enchanting, as the 
rays shimmered and sparkled on the broad expanse. 
(She may have had some romantic reason for remem- 
bering its appearance by moonlight, but the fear of 
intruding on some sacred precinct deterred me from 
teasing her about it.) 

At that time the hills and meadows were still in their 
original shape and pristine beauty. Very little street - 
grading had been done in that neighborhood, and the 
slopes were as round and clean as a well-cropped pas- 
ture. The cows and geese were the efficient lawn 
mowers of that time, and they wandered about without 
fear of a poundmaster, whose creation here had not 
been so much as prophesied. 

Just to the west of the Glass-House settlement, and 
especially beautiful, was Camp Hill, so-called because 
soldiers were encamped there during the war of 1812, 
and there, too, were some graves and the ruins of a 
fort. Mr. Frederick Schneider, Sr., to whom I am in- 
debted for most of my information as to the manufac- 
ture of glass at the Old Glass-House, was of the im- 
pression that soldiers were the occupants of those 
graves; but Mr. John C. Harkness, in an article pub- 
lished in the Evening Star newspaper May 3, 1884, 
states that there were quite a number of graves in 
the little cemetery on the hill, and that they con- 
tained the dead of the old hamlet of Hamburg or 
Funkstown. I will further state that Mr. Harkness 
also remembered two of the principal residents of 
Hamburg, one of whom was the pioneer of the settle- 
ment, a Mr. Funk of Hamburg, Germany, whose house 
was "a queer structure, built largely of imported ma- 
terials, after some pattern peculiar to his native 
town," and who " lived to an advanced age, revered 
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for his paternal relations to the burg," and the other 
was "a retired West Indian sea captain by the name 
of King, whose home was near the river, in the midst 
of ample grounds, studded with shade and fruit trees 
and shrubbery; and who and family were highly re- 
spected, and loved to entertain visitors, as an indica- 
tion of which the writer (Mr. J. C. Harkness) recalled 
the fact that they had trained a jackdaw to meet vis- 
itors at the front gate, to bow gracefully to them and 
say distinctly 'How do?' 'Come in!' and then lead the 
way to the front door." 

Camp Hill was as round and smooth as though arti- 
ficially graded, and its turf was as green as was ever 
seen in the Emerald Isle itself. The Naval Observa- 
tory was afterwards built there, and was succeeded by 
the Naval Hospital. The old Observatory building is 
still there, and on it the dome from which the moons 
of Mars were discovered. 

Off to the north of the Old Glass-House could be 
seen the scattered houses of the First Ward, conspicu- 
ous among them the Pleasonton Mansion at the south- 
west corner of Twenty-first and F streets, northwest. 
To the northeast, across the smooth green commons, 
could be seen the President's house and the Tayloe 
mansion (the Octagon House) with scarce a house to 
break the view. 

To the southeast could be seen the Capitol and the 
Arsenal. Neither the Washington Monument nor the 
Smithsonian Institution was then in existence. To the 
east and much nearer (just across a narrow valley 
traversed by a little creek that came from the direc- 
tion of Pennsylvania avenue and Fourteenth street, 
northwest, and entered the Potomac at the Glass-House 
near the foot of Twenty-first street, and across which 
was a bridge at about Eighteenth or Nineteenth street) 
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was the old David Burnes place ; and between it and the 
river was the residence of a Mr. Johnson, a florist, who 
had steps cut into the river-bank down to the water. 

From the top of Camp Hill could be had a fine view 
of Georgetown and of the gorge through which the 
river passed before reaching that place. Also to the 
west could be seen, across the river, the lovely home of 
Colonel Mason on Analostan Island ; and, beyond it, the 
Arlington Mansion, perched upon its lofty height, the 
grand home of the beloved George W. P. Custis. 

Across the river to the south, in the distance, was 
Alexandria. 

Occasionally could be seen, passing along the river, 
some stately square-rigged, ocean-going ship, bound to 
or from Georgetown. 

All the surroundings were beautiful and interesting, 
and the settlement itself, whether viewed from the 
Potomac or from the hills, was an attractive sight. It 
was a pleasing picture of well kept homes, gardens, 
orchards and fields. 

The settlement was principally the natural growth 
around what was considered in those days a large and 
flourishing glass-factory, situated on the river-bank 
between Twenty-first and Twenty-second streets, north- 
west, and which was started about the year 1807 by a 
firm composed of Messrs. Andrew Way, Jr., George 
Way, Jacob Curts, Horace H. Edwards and Solomon 
Stinger, who in that year (according to deed dated 
May 12, 1807, and recorded in Liber M 17 at folio 315 
of the District of Columbia Land Records) bought a 
piece of land in Square 89, fronting 169% feet on 
Water street and extending southward to the Potomac ; 
and on the river side of which was a wharf fronting 
about 130 feet on the river, and extending about 200 
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feet south from Water street, and called the "Commis- 
sioners Wharf" on the old plats, with a depth of about 
eight feet of water at mean tide. By the year 1809 the 
two Messrs. Way had bought out the interests of the 
other owners, and in 1813 they had increased their 
acquisitions to the east and west of the works until 
their property extended 3211/2 feet along Water street, 
a large part of it covered by water, it is true, but very 
valuable to them for the extension of their works and 
wharves. 

One of the deeds relating to the property (that by 
which Horace H. Edwards conveyed his interest in part 
of the land to the Messrs. Way, dated April 7, 1809, 
and recorded in Liber M 21 at Folio 402) mentioned the 
glass works erected on the premises. 

Again referring to Mr. J. C. Harkness 's article of 
May 3, 1884, in the Evening Star, I quote: "At the 
east end of the hamlet, Hamburg, meaning that part 
of it on Camp Hill, there was a large well-constructed 
wharf, and nearby a 'glass-house' which, under the 
skilful and efficient management of one of our earliest 
citizens, Andrew Way, Jr. (who was also an inspira- 
tion to many other schemes looking to the develop- 
ment of the hidden, resources of the embryo city) ac- 
quired a reputation for the manufacture of window- 
glass second to none in that day." 

The Messrs. Way also owned about 230 feet front on 
the opposite side of Water street, across the street to 
the north from the factory, in Square 88, and about 
sixty feet front around on C street in the same square. 

The factory buildings extended quite a distance 
along Water street. At the east end was the blowing- 
room, a barn-like brick structure with broad blind 
arches in the walls. 
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A specimen of exactly the same style of construction 
can be seen in the stable walls at the Octagon House. 
Indeed, if the old Glass-House were still standing, an 
archaeologist would say that it was contemporary with 
the Octagon House stable, the style being identical; 
and both structures were probably erected by the same 
mechanics. There used to be another specimen of the 
same style on the west side of Nineteenth street just 
south of New York avenue, a dwelling house which 
looked very old fifty years ago. The old Bank-of-the- 
United-States building, afterwards the Riggs & Com- 
pany bank building, was also a specimen of the same 
style, and the Van Ness Mansion was another, and our 
Court House or City Hall is yet another. And I am 
told that the Calvert Mansion at Riverdale, Maryland, 
has the same style of walls. 

There was no chimney to the blowing-room, but a 
large cupola in the roof served as an outlet for the 
smoke and gases ; and a small hand-engine was always 
standing ready to extinguish any blaze in the roof 
from stray sparks. 

In the blowing-room were the furnaces for melting 
the materials, and there were platforms for ten 
blowers, so Mr. Schneider informed me. To the west 
from the blowing-room extended the flattening-house, 
the cutting-room, the pot-room, the mixing-room, and 
the box-shop, all built of brick. Outside, next to the 
wharf, was a large wood-yard. Boschke's map of 
Washington (1857) shows the ground plan of the 
works. 

In front and to the south of the factory, was the ex- 
tensive wharf already mentioned, built on piles, on 
which were landed the wood used in the furnaces, and 
the sand and other supplies that came by water; and 
from which wharf, in the early days of the enterprise, 
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was shipped, in sloops and schooners, most of the prod- 
uct of the factory, principally window glass. 

Mr. Charles Griffin, an old resident of the neighbor- 
hood of Easby's Shipyard, who died at an advanced 
age some twenty years ago, about 1894, told me 
that the sand used at the "Old Glass-House' ' was ob- 
tained at St. George's Island on the Potomac near 
Chesapeake Bay, and that the vessel used in its trans- 
portation was called the "Two Brothers" (doubtless 
named after the Messrs. Andrew and George Way). 
The potash, so I was informed by Mr. Frederick Schnei- 
der, Sr., was obtained near Philadelphia, where large 
forests were at that time destroyed in its manufacture. 
And the old title-deeds seem to indicate that the Messrs. 
Way came from that locality. 

I am very deeply indebted to our Mr. Wilhelmus B. 
Bryan, so well known for his historical labors, for ref- 
erences to all the advertisements in the National Intelli- 
gencer newspaper referring to the "Old Glass-House." 
The extent and value of his assistance to me can be ap- 
preciated by those who know what it is to look through 
newspaper files for information ; and the references he 
has freely given me extend from the year 1809 to the 
year 1843. I could not possibly have looked through all 
those files with proper care, with the limited leisure 
that I have. I take great pleasure in making this ac- 
knowledgment of his generosity. 

For most of my references to the District of Co- 
lumbia Land Eecords I am indebted to Mr. Jackson H. 
Ralston ; and to Mr. George G. McElwee, Secretary of 
the Real Estate & Columbia Title Insurance Com- 
panies, for the rest. 

Before proceeding further with the history of the 
enterprise of the Messrs. Way, I will pause to state 
that the glass business in America at the beginning of 
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the nineteenth century was a limited one, and that the 
one inaugurated in Washington City was of much more 
importance and significance than might now be sup- 
posed. 

Chamber's Cyclopaedia states that "In America at- 
tempts seem to have been made to establish glass- 
works at Jamestown, Virginia; subsequently, in 1780, 
at Temple, New Hampshire; in 1789, at Newhaven; 
and in 1809 at Boston." 

In the same year, 1809, the works in the city of 
Washington were already successfully manufacturing 
and selling glass. 

The first advertisement to which Mr. Bryan refers 
me was inserted in the National Intelligencer, Nov. 1, 
1809, and is as follows : 

"WINDOW GLASS 

of various sizes 

for sale 

Wholesale and Eetail 

at the Glass Works in this city. 

Orders from all parts of the country will 

be duly attended to by 

Edwards, Way & Co. 

N. B. Sixteen cents per bushel will be given for clean 

Oak or Hickory Ashes, delivered at the works. 

Washington City, Nov. 1." 

I have already quoted Mr. John C. Harkness 's opinion 
of the glass manufactured at the Old Olass-House. Mr. 
Harkness was a builder and knew whereof he spoke. 
Mr. Frederick Schneider, Sr., told me that "the glass 
manufactured by the Messrs. Way and their successors, 
was of a very superior quality ; that the demand for it 
was large ; and that it ranked second only to the Bos- 
ton crown glass, then considered the best in the coun- 
try. ' ' Mr. Schneider also stated that the first blowers 
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employed at the works were Bohemians, who pos- 
sessed some closely-guarded secret about the business 
by which they made the window glass so very trans- 
parent, that almost any number of panes could be 
placed together face to face and the light would come 
through clearly. A description of the work done there, 
given by persons living twenty-two years ago, when I 
wrote my first article for The Star, indicated that it 
was characterized by extreme conscientiousness. For 
instance, the wood that was used to keep the melting 
furnace at a proper temperature, had to be of a certain 
kind and quality, and had to have all the knots cut out, 
and the fagots had to be made of a certain size, and 
the workmen, called sheerers, who fed the fires, had to 
watch each oven and each stick as it burned, so that the 
temperature could not get a degree too high or too low. 
In the National Intelligent of October 26, 1810, ap- 
peared the following : 

"GLASS WOKKS. 

a The Window-Glass Manufactory in this City being in 
full operation, the subscribers have it in their power to 
supply, on the shortest notice, any quantity of glass (of 
various sizes) that may be ordered. It can be recommended 
as being of good quality, well cut and carefully packed. 

Orders from any part of the continent will be promptly 
attended to. 

A. & G. Way & Co. 
Washington City, Oct. 26." 

Observe the size of the market they were reaching out 
after ! 

An idea as to the quantity of glass manufactured at 
the Old Glass-House can be had from the fact that 
during one season, as related by Mr. Schneider, when 
the demand for the product did not come up to expec- 
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tations, the storage accommodations of the works were 
taxed to their utmost capacity, and the large old stone 
warehouse at G Street wharf was rented, and was 
packed with glass from cellar to roof. Suddenly orders 
began to pour in, and in a short time the whole stock 
was sold. 

An estimate of the financial size of the business may 
be made from the fact that during one season of 
nine months the profits amounted to $30,000, though it 
is probable that such seasons were rare. 

Across from the factory on the north side of Water 
Street, was a row of six broad two-story-and-attie 
brick dwellings, called "Glass-House Row." There 
was another row, back in the same square called "Glass 
Blowers Row, ' ' but it does not appear to have belonged 
to the Messrs. Way. Most of the other houses in the 
settlement were frames. 

A row of fine Lombardy poplar trees extended along 
Water Street, and other fine trees were frequent in the 
settlement. 

When business was brisk, about 100 hands, men and 
boys (at one time 125) were employed, most, if not all, 
of whom lived in the settlement. The good wages re- 
ceived enabled the workmen to live comfortably and 
well. They took pleasure and pride in their cottages, 
improved them with porches and verandas, and cov- 
ered and surrounded them with vines, flowers and 
trees. It is astonishing how well their houses and 
tables were furnished in those primitive times. 

The colored people who lived there had the same 
pride in their homes. One old couple named Tasker, 
who lived near Mr. August Schneider's shop on New 
York Avenue, had their cottage completely covered 
with an immense multiflora running-rose, and their 
home was a marvel of neatness and cleanliness, within 
and without. 
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Many of the families owned slaves but were much 
attached to them. Aunt Frances used to relate how, 
when a little girl, she was once on the wharf fishing 
in company with her father's little slave girl. The 
little negress fell overboard, and her young mistress 
risked her own life by reaching down and grabbing her 
by the wool and holding her head above water until 
help came. And during the cholera epidemic in 1832 
an old colored workman at the factory was the first one 
stricken in that neighborhood; and his white fellow- 
workmen went to work on him, rubbing him with 
"No. 6" liniment until they almost flayed him and their 
own hands, but saved his life. 

Some of the superintendents of the works were Mr. 
Jewett, Mr. McLean and Mr. Stinger. Mr. Stinger 
lived in ' ' Glass House Row. ' ' Among the foreman and 
skilled workmen were the Knoblochs, father and son, 
Mr. Brower, father of Mrs. John Krafft and Mrs. 
George Krafft, and Mr. Hartman. 

Among the other workmen and residents at different 
times were Messrs. Gabler, Miller, Reddick, James 
Hall, Patten, Leake, Adam Knott, Grinder, Henry 
Parker, Pfister, Thos. Bingy, two families of Taylors, 
a family of Johnsons. Mr. Aligust Schneider, from 
whom are descended the foundrymen, hardware men, 
and the builder of that name, the Reitz family, who 
afterwards lived on the north side of E street just east 
of Fourteenth street, and the Fillius family, who after- 
wards built on Pennsylvania avenue between Tenth and 
Eleventh streets, but resided in the country. 

Mr. John Taylor lived on the south side of Water 
street between Twenty-second and Twenty-third streets 
in square 63, near Mr. Easby's limekilns; and Mr» 
Johnson lived directly opposite, in square 62. On 
the west side of Twenty-second street, between Water 
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and C streets, in square 62, lived Messrs. Eckhart, 
a butcher, Beatley, Ratry, Lucas, Smith and Hutch- 
erson. Mr. Pfister lived on the west side of Twenty- 
second street, between New York avenue and D street. 
Mr. Lackey had a truck-garden on the west side of 
Twenty-second street, between D and E streets, in 
Square 61, where Mr. Fuller afterwards lived. Mr. 
Fuller's house is still, 1914, standing. 

On the east side of Twenty-second street, north of 
New York avenue [in Square 84] was the cozy and well 
furnished cottage of Miss Betsey Massie, the aunt and 
foster-mother of Miss Mary E. Settle, who married a 
Mr. Rodier, and after his death, in a gunning accident, 
was for many years a teaching in the public schools of 
Washington, and is affectionately remembered by a 
great many of her pupils. Mr. Lackey had her edu- 
cated with his own daughter at the best schools here. 

Mr. August Schneider and family lived on the north 
side of New York avenue between Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second streets, in Square 84. He kept a gen- 
eral store, and out in the middle of the street, opposite 
his house, he had a blacksmith shop. He used to make 
and repair tools for the Glass-Works. One of his sons, 
Frederich Schneider, S*., the retired foundryman, and 
widely known as the collector of an extensive library 
of rare and valuable books, worked, while a very young 
tnan, in the old blacksmith shop of his father, and re- 
membered once making iron shoe-soles for the colored 
man who mixed the material at the factory, to keep his 
feet from getting burnt by the potash. He also re- 
ferred with professional pride to having once length- 
ened the barrel of a huge ducking-gun for Mr. Cumber- 
land, soldering the splice on with copper, to the in- 
creased destruction of the ducks and the great satis- 
faction of Mr. Cumberland. 
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From a Photograph (1892). 
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On Twenty-first street, between C street and New 
York avenue, in Square 87 or East-of-87, were the 
residences of Messrs. Davis, Beadle, Franke, Cumber- 
land and Duff. After Mr. Frank's death, his widow 
supported herself by cultivating a large truck-garden. 
Mr. Duff was a well-digger from Alexandria. Before 
he finally settled in Washington, he would bring a tent 
and establish a camp wherever he dug a well. The 
Smiths, who lived back west from Twenty-second 
street, between B and C streets, in square 62, were 
mulattoes and natives of the West Indies. They were 
very thrifty. The kept boats that plied on the Potomac, 
and lived as nicely and comfortably as anybody else, 
and owned slaves. They were members of St. John's 
Church, Washington, where they used to sit in the 
gallery, and were very devout. Aunt Frances remem- 
bered that some of them died of consumption, and 
that their deaths were "beautifully triumphant and 
happy." 

Another highly respected colored family was the 
Blacksons, who were slaves of the Hartman family. 
One of its decendants was employed at the White 
House in the "eighties." 

The Glass-House people did most of their shopping 
in Georgetown, going and returning across the com- 
mons. In the first part of the century their most direct 
route led them across a large single-arch stone bridge 
that spanned Eock Creek at K street. It was built prior 
to the year 1800, as it is represented in an engraving 
of that year. Its arch is said to have contained one 
stone for each of the original thirteen states, and its 
builders must have considered it a very substantial 
structure, for they carved on its keystone "May the 
Union last as long as this bridge." It has lasted a 
great many years longer. 
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Some of the Glass-House children, in going to school, 
became long-distance pedestrians. Some went to a Mr. 
Haskell, near St. John's Church, Washington; and 
others to a Mr. Tippett on the Navy Yard, and the path 
there was not a straight one. 

Of course the pleasures of the place were few and 
simple. The chief amusements of the men were gun- 
ning, boating, fishing, coasting and skating. Fish were 
plentiful and wholesome, and canvas-back ducks were 
as numerous as blackbirds, perhaps more so. Old resi- 
dents related that sometimes they would be resting and 
feeding on the river by the thousands. 

Christmas was made a great holiday, as might be 
expected from people who came from countries where 
it is so heartily and joyously observed. And in this 
connection there is an amusing anecdote that is worthy 
of preservation. There was a superstition among the 
people of the community that the devil would get after 
any one who worked on Christmas day. Mr. John 
Knobloch, a very original character and a general fav- 
orite, but who had not the fear of the devil before his 
eyes, imperiled his safety one Christmas morning by 
going to work in the box-shop. He had not been work- 
ing long when he heard three mysterious taps, several 
times repeated, and when he at last located them in a 
large pile of shavings, the horns and head of the enemy 
of souls appeared to emerge therefrom, whereupon 
John Knobloch quickly emerged from the room. He 
speedily returned, however, with his gun, and with the 
laudable purpose of exterminating the devil. When he 
re-entered the room, Satan was there in full size and 
shape, and in conventional attire, tail, hair and horns. 
But when he saw John's gun, he made for the opposite 
door and closed it behind him just as a load of shot 
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struck it. A moment later and Mr. Grinder would have 
paid for his joke with his life. 

Washington City offered very fair amusements in 
those days, but it was a long, dark way home to any 
Glass-House people who went to the theatre or any 
other place of evening amusement. One local fun- 
maker who distinguished himself for some years, along 
about 1825 to 1830, was a young man named Frank 
Boyle, who had a fools-cap-and-bells, and would some- 
times come over to the Glass-House from his home on 
the western slope of Camp Hill, the site is now cov- 
ered by Heurich's Brewery, and amuse the natives 
with his pranks and antics. 

Parties of ladies and gentlemen sometimes came 
over to the factory from other sections of the city, and 
the blowers would make curious toys of glass for them 
called singing-bottles, flip-flops, etc. 

There was no church in the settlement, but the people 
attended service in the more favored parts of the city. 
Dr. Hawley, while rector of St. John's Church, Wash- 
ington, sometimes held evening meetings at Mr. Knob- 
loch 's, and in later years Dr. Noble, of the Presbyter- 
ian Church, had prayer-meetings at Mr. Johnson's. On 
pleasant Sabbath afternoons in summer, when there 
were candidates for baptism, Rev. Obadiah Brown, 
while pastor of Nineteenth Street Baptist Church (then 
white), and at the same time Postmaster General, 
would bring a portable pulpit and set it up at Big 
Rock, as some called it, or Braddock's Rock, as others 
then called it and some still call it. It was at the foot 
•of Camp Hill, a short distance west of the "Old Glass- 
House." At that time the rock was still intact and 
jutted far out into the river like a natural wharf, 
whence one of its names was "Key of All Keys" or 
"Quay of All Quays." There Parson Brown would 
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preach to the large multitude who always assembled 
on such occasions, and sat, as they listened, on the 
grassy slopes of Camp Hill. Then he would go down 
into the water and baptize the converts, while the 
peaceful Sabbath air rang with songs of praise. 

Aunt Frances used to say that, as she looked back 
to those scenes, they made her think of Apostolic times. 

One of the most delightful pleasures of the Glass- 
House people, with other Washingtonians, was their 
picnics across the river at Custis's Spring, going and 
returning in large rowboats and flatboats. We have no 
such picnic grounds now as our forebears enjoyed on 
the shore at Arlington under the huge trees that stood, 
a great forest, around the great spring. But the chief 
charm of the place was Mr. Custis's unaffected hospi- 
tality and sociability. He loved to have the people 
come and enjoy themselves, and he built a large pa- 
vilion near the spring for their use. He would spend a 
large part of the day with them, and would join heart- 
ily in their conversation and amusements. He played 
the violin by the hour for the young folks to dance, 
and would relate anecdotes about General Washington, 
who was his step-grandfather, to an ever-increasing 
circle of listeners, often stripping the pavilion of its 
dancers, as few cared to miss a story of our greatest 
hero from so attractive, instructive and authentic a 
story-teller. 

He always brought an old manservant with him to 
the picnic grounds to help with the cooking and in wait- 
ing on the tables. On one occasion he brought a large 
silver platter and loaned it to the ladies, telling them 
that it once belonged to the great Washington. 

But to return to the early days of the Glass- Works. 

On the 26th of May, 1819, eleven years after the 
foundation of the factory, there appeared in the Na- 
tional Intdligencer the following: 
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WINDOW GLASS MANUFACTORY AND OTHER VALUABLE PROP- 
ERTY FOR SALE. 

In consequence of the declining health of one of the sub- 
scribers, and the wish of both to retire from business here, 
and remove into the country, they are desirous of disposing 
on liberal terms, of the following valuable property : 

1st. Their Window Glass Manufactory eligibly situated 
on the margin of the Potomac, near the mouth of Tiber 
Creek. The principal building of this establishment, to- 
gether with six dwelling houses, of two stories each, de- 
signed for workmen, are substantial brick edifices occupying, 
with their enclosures, lots 8, 9, 10, 11, and 18, in Square 
88, and lots 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, in Square 89, comprising 
in the whole above 110,000 square feet, or nearly two and a 
half acres of ground. 

The works are now in full blast, and have been in success- 
ful operation for the last eight or nine years, producing 
an average of 3,000 boxes (equal to 300,000 square feet) of 
glass per annum. The workmen, it is believed, are not in- 
ferior to any in the country in the manufacture of cylinder 
window glass. They are sober and industrious, and from 
the circumstance of their having generally acquired real 
estate in this city and vicinity, they prefer being employed 
here, than removing for the purpose, to other places. Farm- 
ing lands of good quality would be received in exchange for 
this property. 

2nd. Lot No. 1 in Square 379 [northwest corner of 9th 
and Pennsylvania Avenue] extending 97 feet on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, by 120 feet on 9th Street west, with the im- 
provements consisting of four very excellent three-story 
brick houses, built in the modern style, with stone cornices 
and slate roofs ; all under rent to highly respectable tenants. 

3rd. Part of Lots 10 and 11 in the same square [south- 
west corner of 9th and D Streets] fronting 25 feet on 9th 
Street west by 100 feet on D Street north, with a pleasantly 
situated two-story brick tenement thereon, 22 feet front by 
40 feet in depth, now in the occupancy of Mr. William W. 
Seaton. 
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4th. Lot 8 in Square 253 [North side of F Street, between 
13th and 14th] containing in front on F Street North 55 feet 
by 114 feet in depth to a 30 feet alley. The improvements 
on this lot consist of a spacious and very convenient 3-story 
brick house in the occupancy of Richard Cutts, Esq., and a 
one and a half story frame building adjoining. 

5th. Lot 16 in the same square [South side of G Str. bet. 
13 th & 14 th ], having a front of 55 feet on G Street north by 
114 feet deep to the aforesaid 30 feet alley. 

6th. Lots No. 12 and 13, in Square 407 [southwest corner 
of 8th and E Streets] extending 75 feet on 8 Street West, 
by 100 feet on E Street north, with a neat two story plas- 
tered brick building thereon, with stabling, &c, lately the 
residence of G. Way. 

7th. Part of Lot 6 in Square 349 [southeast corner 11th 
and Penna. Avenue] fronting 52 feet on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, by 131 feet on 11th Street west, near the theatre. 

8th. Lots No. 3 and 4 in Square 489 [northeast corner D 
& 6th Sts.] having a front of 62 feet on D Street north by 
125 feet on 6th Street west. This ground is high and com- 
manding, affording a very beautiful building site. 

9th. Lots 1 to 19 in Square 388 [between E and F, 9th 
and 10th Streets, southwest) being the south half of the 
square situated near the Potomac. [This was the whole F 
Street front of the Square.] 

The terms of sale, which would be liberal credits for the 
greater part of the purchase money, may be known by appli- 
cation to 

A. and G. Way." 

I give this advertisement in full chiefly because it 
shows how enterprising the Messrs. Way were, and 
what good judgment they had in the selection of real 
estate. Whether the properties mentioned, other than 
the Glass- Works, were purchased with profits from the 
glass business, I cannot say; nor to what extent they 
were encumbered. 
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No sale of the Glass- Works appears to have resulted 
from this advertisement, for two years afterward a 
deed of trust on the Glass-House property was 
given on the 29th March, 1821, Liber 50 folio 386, by 
Andrew Way, Andrew Way, Jr., and the Executors of 
George Way ; and another on the 5th of October, 1821, 
Liber 52 folio 65, by the same parties. (From which 
deeds of trust it appears, incidentally, that Mr. George 
Way had died.) 

From the National Intelligencer of May 30, 1822, it 
appears that the works shut down in August, 1819, and 
resumed operations in October, 1820. Their career was 
a checkered one, marked by occasional lapses into in- 
activity. 

It would be impossible to trace accurately and fully 
the business history of the works, because everybody 
familiar with it has been long since dead, and the books 
are lost or destroyed. But from the scant information 
now existing, the history of the factory appears, in 
addition to what has been already stated, to be as 
follows : 

The Messrs. Way were very enterprising, and, for 
about nine years, very successful. Their works grew 
and flourished, and they accumulated property in other 
parts of the city; and, besides the property already 
mentioned, they owned a mill on Cabin John Creek. 
But they must have overreached themselves. And the 
tide of business seems to have turned away from them. 
In 1821, about thirteen years after the inception of the 
enterprise, their liabilities appear to have been about 
$25,000, secured by the Glass-Works and the property 
at Ninth and Pennsylvania avenue and Ninth and D 
streets, northwest. But, notwithstanding this incum- 
brance, the business was continued under the propri- 
etorship of Mr* Andrew Way and his brother's legal 
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representatives until 1829, when they failed and were 
sold out by Richard Smith, Trustee, to the Bank of 
the United States — Liber 78, folio 201, although on 
February 5, 1828, the National Intelligencer had noted 
that " The Glass-Works have been re-commenced by the 
enterprising proprietors under favorable prospects." 
On March 17, 1831, appeared the following advertise- 
ment in the National Intelligencer : 

''Washington City Window Glass. 

"The Proprietor, Cornelius McLean, Sr., respectfully offers 
to dealers in Glass, and the public generally, from four to 
five thousand half boxes of Window Glass, assorted from 
7 by 9 to 24 by 30, of a superior quality and thickness, and 
will be ready to deliver to those at a distance as soon as the 
navigation opens. Any orders to the proprietor, left at his 
dwelling, or at the Glass- Works, will be promptly executed." 

Mr. McLean must have been operating under some ar- 
rangement with the Bank of the United States, for his- 
name does not appear on the Land Records as grantee 
or lessee of the works. 

On the 24th day of July, 1833, Liber 97, folio 232, of 
the District of Columbia Land Records, the Bank of the 
United States conveyed to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal Company part of the lots occupied by the Glass- 
House — a broad strip running in an easterly and wes- 
terly direction and lying south of the works. This 
would seem to have been a severe blow to the factory, 
as it cut it off from the Potomac River ; but when it is 
remembered that the water at the wharf had been re- 
duced to two feet in depth by the shoaling of the bot- 
tom of the river, it will be seen that the advent of the 
canal was a fortunate event for the works, as it af- 
forded unobstructed access for its river-boats to its 
very door, and opened an easy market for its glass in 
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the large territory traversed by the canal and upper 
Potomac as far as Cumberland. 

Mr. Frederick Schneider, Sr., stated to me that some 
of the best paying seasons occurred about this time. 

Mr. Andrew Way appears to have been manager of 
the business for some time after the failure. 

On the same day as the conveyance above mentioned 
to the canal company, the Bank of the United States 
conveyed (Liber 114, folio 391) the Glass- Works to 
Commodore John Rodgers, one of the Naval heroes of 
1812, for a consideration of $10,697. Commodore 
Eodgers devised it to his wife, Mrs. Minerva Rodgers, 
and she owned it until September 25, 1851, when she 
sold it to Charles L. Coltman by deed recorded in Liber 
251, folio 521. 

But to return to the Glass-Works again. 

How long Mr. McLean continued the business is not 
known, but on July 9, 1835, appeared the following ad- 
vertisement in the National Intelligencer: 

"Washington City Glass Works. 

"This establishment devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of Window Glass, having passed into the hands of the 
subscribers, will be put into active operation on the first of 
September next. The best materials and workmen will be 
provided, and especial care will be taken to improve the 
quality of the glass ; to promote which object as far as prac- 
ticable, salutary alterations have been made in the system 
hitherto pursued. 

"Orders from dealers in this article shall receive prompt 
and becoming attention. Detailed tables of prices may be 
obtained on application. The terms will be as liberal as at 
any other similar manufactory in the United States. 
"Address, Lewis Johnson & Co., 

"Washington City." 
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Lewis Johnson & Co. must have rented the premises, 
as there is no deed or lease to them of record. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Johnson was Major Truman Cross, 
afterwards killed in the Mexican War. Their success 
does not seem to have been equal to their expectations, 
and they appear to have surrendered the works after 
running them about three years. Mr. Lewis Johnson 
Davis, grandson of Mr. Lewis Johnson, thought that 
Lewis Johnson & Co. carried on the business at the 
"Old Glass-House' ' until the time of the Mexican War. 
Mr. Davis also informed me that he did not know what 
had become of the books of the business. 

Under date of May 4, 1838, appeared the following 
in the National Intelligencer: 

"For Kent, — The Washington City Glass Works, near the 
mouth of Tiber Creek, will be for rent from the 20th of 
June next. The terms will be liberal, and they may be 
rented for one year or longer. Apply to the Superintendent, 
F. Stinger, at the Works." 

Two years afterward, February 13, 1840, appeared the 
following advertisement in the National Intelligencer : 

"For Rent or Sale. — The Washington City Glass Works. 
For terms apply to the subscriber at his office on 6th Street, 
under Gadsby's Hotel. 

J. B. H. Smith." 

In 1842, in a book on Washington City, Mr. George 
Watterson stated that 

"Among the factories which have been established in this 
city are two, a Glass House and a Brewery, which have been 
in existence for some years, and are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The window glass made at the former is superior to 
most glass made in this country, and is held by glaziers and 
others in high estimation. 

"The factory has been erected near the Potomac for the 
convenience of water and stands near a wharf where, fifty 
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years ago [this would be about 1792] ships of considerable 
burden were accustomed to anchor. 

"The depth of water in the river at that point was not 
more than two feet before the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal was 
excavated. The channel has been filled by the deposits of 
sediment brought down by the river and a new one is form- 
ing on the Virginia side." 

And on the sixth of June, 1843 appeared the following 
in the National Intelligencer : 

"Washington City Glass House and Works for Sale at 
Public Auction." 

"On Wednesday the 14th of June at 5 o'clock p. m. we 
shall sell at public auction, on the premises, that valuable 
property known as the Washington City Glass Works with 
all the buildings, &c. attached thereto. Besides the main 
buildings for carrying on the work, there are six excellent 
two-story brick tenements on the premises, intended for the 
accommodation of the superintendent and the workmen. 

"This very valuable property is situated on the Potomac 
River and Washington City Canal, with every facility of 
Water communication. There is no location in the United 
States where a manufactory of glass of all kinds could be 
carried on with more certainty of success than at this. The 
attention, therefore, of capitalists and others is respectfully 
requested to this sale, and an examination of the property 
previous to sale is requested. 

"It will positively be sold, and a most advantageous and 
profitable investment may be made. 

"The title is unquestionable, and the terms liberal — one- 
fifth cash ; and the balance in four equal annual installments, 
for which the purchaser's note will be taken, bearing interest, 
and secured by deed of trust on the property. Terms to be 
complied with within three days after the sale, or advertised 
and re-sold upon the same terms at the risk and expense of 
the purchaser. 

Robt. W. Dyer & Co. 

( Globe ) A uctioneers. 
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"The Baltimore American and Daily Advertiser, and Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Advertiser will give this advertisement three 
insertions, and send us a paper containing the advertise- 
ment and amount of charges which will be remitted. 

Kobt. W. Dyer & Co." 

This auction did not achieve a sale of the property, 
and Mrs. Eodgers continued owner of it eight years 
longer (that is, until 1851). 

Mr. Frederick Schneider, Sr., was quite positive that 
the works continued in operation down to the time of 
the Mexican War. This would make the period of the 
existence of the enterprise as a glass-factory about 
thirty-eight years. 

Whether the old works were used for any purpose 
from the time of the Mexican War to the year 1859 can- 
not now be ascertained, but in the latter year Mr. Colt- 
man leased them to H. C. Wilson & Co. (representing 
Philadelphia parties) who for six or eight years manu- 
factured lampblack and roofing cement there. 

Then for a short time some one had a fertilizer fac- 
tory there; and that was the last manufacturing busi- 
ness done in the old buildings. 

Every vestige of the old factory has been gone for 
twenty-five years at least. 

Circumstances seemed to have entered into a deep 
dark conspiracy to render the neighborhood undesir- 
able for residence and business purposes. 

First and foremost was the Long-Bridge causeway, 
built during President Jackson's time, which caused 
the whole water-front of Washington City to become 
shallow. 

And more directly affecting the water-front at the 
Glass-House, was the extension of the wharf at Easby 's 
Point out into the Potomac, deflecting the current from 
the north shore. 
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Then came the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Company 
that ruthlessly blasted away nearly all of the "Key 
of all Keys" (the so-called "Braddock's Rock") and 
extended its waterway right through the Commis- 
sioner's, or Glass-House, Wharf, and carried the said 
waterway, on a mole, across the mouth of the small 
creek that drained the valley directly east of the Glass- 
House settlement ; and, although they provided for the 
drainage of this valley by means of a culvert under- 
neath the canal and mole, yet the arrangement worked 
so poorly that before many years, that little valley had 
a chain of shallow ponds extending through it from 
17th and D streets, northwest, to the foot of 21st street, 
northwest, prolific breeding places of malaria and mos- 
quitoes; although, to do them justice, these ponds af- 
forded some sport to gunners in summer, and to skat- 
ers in winter. 

And, contributing to the same disastrous end, the 
destruction of the forests on the upper Potomac in 
clearing land for the purpose of farming, caused a vast 
quantity of earth to be washed into the river, much of 
which settled on the bottom of the stream opposite the 
city, thus very rapidly making it shoal. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, the old Glass- 
House settlement was but a shadow of its former self 
and but little business of any kind, including the lamp 
black and roofing cement business, was done there. 
Some people named Coleman had a brush factory on 
the north side of C street, between 21st and 22nd 
streets, for a few years before that time, but they 
moved their business to the southeast corner of Penn- 
sylvania avenue and 10th street, northwest. 

During the Civil War the neighborhood was very 
lively. There was a corral for horses at 22nd and E 
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streets, and scattered over the commons were several 
camps for wagon-trains. 

There is now a carpet-cleaning establishment on 23rd 
street just north of Water street. 

Such is the history of the Old Glass-House factory 
and settlement, and the causes of their decline as far as 
I have been able to ascertain. I do not believe that I 
have uncovered all the reasons for the decline and 
extinction of the factory, and for the decadence of the 
settlement. The glass business has succeeded else- 
where. Why could it not have continued to prosper 
here? If the location at the foot of 22nd street became 
unsuitable, why did not the proprietors or others select 
some other eligible location and establish the business 
there? Other businesses, the products of which are in 
no more demand than that of the glass business, have 
succeeded here. There must have been some cause or 
causes other than those I have assigned, such as compe- 
tition, for instance. 

I have been informed recently that one of the causes 
that led to the failure of the works was the difficulty 
in obtaining suitable sand in sufficient quantity; and 
that the proprietors of St. George's Island, where the 
sand had been obtained, stopped the shipment from 
that place as it threatened to eventually reduce the 
area of the island. 

I was referred to our Mr. Hugh T. Taggart for in- 
formation on the subject, but when I wrote to him re- 
questing an interview, his son answered that Mr. Tag- 
gart was too ill to converse at length on any subject; 
and he died soon afterward. 

As I have said, the original draft of this history was 
published in the Evening Star in 1892. 

It may have been only a coincidence, but in 1894, 
only two years afterwards, the Virginia Glass Works 
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were inaugurated at Alexandria, Va., and are now cap- 
italized at $20,000. In the same city, in 1902, the Old 
Dominion Glass Works were started, and are now 
capitalized at $60,000; in 1903, in the same city, the 
Belle Pre Glass Works were started, and are now capi- 
talized at $100,000 ; and in 1904 or 1905, in the same city 
the Alexandria Glass Works were started and are now 
capitalized at $30,000. 

As a matter of fact, there was an effort to revive the 
glass business here about the year 1870, when Mr. John 
Purdy, who had amassed a fortune in the painting and 
paint and glazing business, put up a large structure on 
the Washington side of Rock Creek southeast of P 
street bridge, and there established a glass manufac- 
turing business known as the Washington Glass-Works. 
It was on Lot 3 and part of Lot 4 in Square 23, on the 
west side of 24th street between N street and Rock 
Creek. 

But Mr. Purdy was then very old and his health was 
failing; and owing to his lack of ability to give the 
business personal and intelligent attention, it failed. 
I do not recollect that it lasted much longer than a 
year. Mr. Purdy gave a deed of trust on the premises 
August 22, 1871, Liber 666, folio 232. He assigned, in 
a conversation with my brother, as the causes of his 
failure, the intemperance of his workmen, the refusal 
of his fellow-citizens to patronize him, and the compe- 
tition of outside factories, particularly those in Balti- 
more. I am kindly informed by the Fire Department 
that the building was afterwards converted into a soap 
factory, conducted by Messrs. Memmert and Korf, and 
was destroyed by fire September 7, 1888, the loss being 
estimated at $6,000. 

In recent years a transformation has taken place on 
the river front near the "Old Glass House.' ' 
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Potomac Park has been created and now extends 
from Water Street to the Georgetown channel of the 
Potomac, and includes the site of the Old Glass- Works* 
and the bed of the canal, no appearance or suggestion 
of which latter is now in evidence except the upper 
story of the old lockhouse at the foot of 17th street. And 
in that park, near the "Old Glass-House' 9 locality, is 
being erected a magnificent memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Improvements are gradually creeping into the 
"Old Glass-House" region, and when all danger from 
malaria shall have been removed, the waste places 
along the edge of the park will be occupied by beauti- 
ful residences, just as the neighborhood of Connecticut 
avenue, from being a mud roadway running through a 
very unsightly region, was changed into the splendid 
locality that it now is. 

When I expressed such a prediction to Miss Knob- 
loch, she said that the neighborhood could never be as 
beautiful again as it was in the early days of the Glass- 
works. 



♦See Baist's Real Est. Atlas, 1913, Vol. 1, Plate 10; also General 
Assessment Book, Vol. 1, page 55; and District Court Case No. 781, 
condemning and taking square 89 for continuing the improvement 
of Potomac Park. 



